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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 


FROM  A SURGEON’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Gentlemen,  we  are  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the 
immortal  memory  of  William  Shakespeare.  Ours  is  a 
sincere  and  heartfelt  form  of  hero-worship  and  we  take 
both  pride  and  pleasure  in  it.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  told  us 
that  hero-worship  is  “transcendent  admiration  of  a great 
man  that  its  characteristics  are  “ that  it  endures  for  ever 
while  man  endures and  that  “ every  true  man  feels 
himself  made  higher  by  doing  reverence  to  what  is  really 
above  him.” 

The  sentiments  of  transcendent  admiration,  of  lasting 
devotion,  and  of  reverence,  which  the  much  lamented  seer 
of  Chelsea  claimed  as  the  due  of  a hero,  were  never  so 
conspicuously  called  for  or  so  richly  deserved  as  they 
have  been,  and  still  are,  by  our  great  English  Hero-Poet, 
William  Shakespeare. 

The  admiration  which  his  works  merit  is  daily  growing  ; 
they  are  translated  into  almost  every  known  language, 
and  appreciated  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  readers 
and  students ; their  long  endurance  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  wherever  civilisation  extends, 
there  his  works  take  root,  and  with  each  succeeding 
century  they  are  better  known  and  more  heartily 
esteemed.  The  habit  of  doing  reverence  to  him  is  with 
us  in  Birmingham  an  honoured  custom  on  this  day,  and 
we  feel  that  in  joining  in  this  yearly  celebration  of  the 
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birthday  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  graced  the 
muster  roll  of  England’s  heroes,  we  are  endeavouring  to 
make  ourselves  higher,  nobler,  and  more  worthy  of  being 
Shakespeare’s  fellow  countrymen. 

I feel,  as  I doubt  not  all  my  predecessors  in  this  office 
of  President  of  the  Dramatic  Club,  to  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  elect  me,  have  felt,  that  I am  utterly 
unworthy  to  speak  of  the  duty,  the  respect,  the  veneration, 
aye,  the  love  we  owe  to  Shakespeare’s  memory.  I can 
only  add  another  paean  to  those  which  have  already  been 
sung  before  in  his  praise,  and  even  this  I utter  with 
diffidence,  because  I feel  how  little  can  be  said  about  him 
by  any  one,  that  has  not  already  been  better  expressed 
by  one  or  another  of  his  countless  disciples  and  worshippers. 

In  thinking  over  what  would  be  the  most  suitable 
subject  on  which  to  say  something  about  Shakespeare  and 
his  works,  I have  thought  that,  as  to  use  his  own  words, 
“ ’tis  my  vocation,”  and  “ ’tis  no  sin  for  a man  to  labour 
in  his  vocation,”  I would  bring  before  you  Shakespeare 
from  a Surgeon’s  point  of  view.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  Bard  of  Avon  has  been  looked  at  in  this  light  before, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  as  easy  to  set  down 
Shakespeare  as  a Surgeon,  or  as  a man  who  had  in  his  time 
devoted  much  study  to  the  science,  if  not  to  the  practice 
of  Surgery  and  Medicine,  as  to  assign  him  to  any  of  the 
other  professions  by  which  this  many  minded  being  has 
been  claimed. 

Why  should  I not  attempt  to  prove  that  he  knew  as 
much  of  the  curative  or  destructive  properties  of  plants  as 
any  herbalist  of  those  days,  or  that  he  understood  the 
pangs  of  the  wounded  body,  or  the  horrors  of  “ the  mind 
diseased  ” as  perfectly  as  any  barber  Surgeon  of  the  16th 
century.  He  tells  us  that  “ miracles  are  ceased,  and 
therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means,  how  things 
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are  perfected,”  {Henry  V.,  act  i.,  sc.  i.),  at  a period  when 
ignorance  and  superstition  were  rife  even  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  life. 

The  disease  known  as  King’s  Evil  was  then  believed 
to  be  capable  of  cure  by  the  Royal  touch,  and  the 
superstition  continued  to  prevail  in  this  country  until  the 
reign  of  William  III.  Shakespeare  gives  a graphic 
description  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  Macbeth,  (a.  iv., 
s.  iii.),  which  I propose  to  quote  in  extenso,  as  it  is  a true 
picture  of  a scene  which  was  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  his 
day,  and  of  one  which  he  very  likely  witnessed  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  successor,  the  first 
Stuart  King. 

“ Comes  the  king  forth,  I pray  you? 

Ay,  sir  ; there  are  a crew  of  wretched  souls 
That  stay  his  cure  : their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ; but  at  his  touch — • 

Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand — 

They  presently  amend.  [ Exit  Doctor. 

What’s  the  disease  he  means  ? 

’ Tis  called  the  evil  : 

A most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king  ; 

Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I have  seen  him  do.  How  he  solicits  heaven, 

Himself  best  knows  : but  strangely-visited  people 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  : 

Hanging  a golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers  : and  ’tis  spoken, 

To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.” 

The  proof  that  this  was  no  imaginary  coinage  of  the 
brain  is  given  by  Lord  Macaulay’s  almost  identical 
description  of  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  scrofula,  as 
performed  by  that  most  religious  and  gracious  King. 
Charles  II. 

He  says,  “ This  ceremony  had  come  down  almost 
unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  time 
of  Newton  and  Locke.  The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed 
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the  healing  influences  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The 
days  on  which  this  miracle  was  to  be  wrought  were  fixed 
at  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were  solemnly 
notified  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the 
realm.  When  the  appointed  time  came,  several  divines 
in  full  canonicals  stood  round  the  canopy  of  state. 
The  surgeon  of  the  royal  household  introduced  the  sick. 
A passage  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Mark  was  read.  When  the  words  ‘ They  shall  lay 
their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover’  had  been 
pronounced,  there  was  a pause,  and  one  of  the  sick  was 
brought  up  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers 
and  swellings,  and  hung  round  the  patient’s  neck  a white 
ribbon,  to  which  was  fastened  a gold  coin.  The  other 
sufferers  were  then  led  up  in  succession  ; and,  as  each  was 
touched,  the  chaplain  repeated  the  incantation,  ‘ They 
shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.’ 
Then  came  the  epistle,  prayers,  antiphones,  and 
a benediction. 

“Charles  II.  in  his  reign  touched  nearly  100,000 persons. 
In  1682  he  performed  the  rite  8,500  times  ; in  1684  the 
throng  was  such  that  six  or  seven  of  the  sick  were 
trampled  to  death.  The  expense  of  the  ceremony  was 
little  less  than  .£10,000  a year,  and  would  have  been  much 
greater  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  surgeons,  whose 
business  it  was  to  examine  the  applicants  and  to  distinguish 
those  who  came  for  the  cure  from  those  who  came  for 
the  gold.”  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  478. 

William  III.  once  yielding  to  importunity  consented  to 
lay  his  hands  on  a patient,  but  his  good  sense  compelled 
him  to  exclaim,  “ God  give  you  better  health  and  more 
wisdom,  my  friend.” 

Before  proceeding  to  show  you  how  extensive  was 
Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  physic  and  surgery,  and  how 
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far  it  really  was  in  advance  of  what  was  then  genet  ally 
understood,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  medicine,  and  as  to  the  class  of 
people  who  practised  it. 

The  art  of  healing  was  in  a very  primitive  state  in 
those  days  : the  College  of  Physicians  was  only  founded 
in  1518,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  was  not 
chartered  till  1616. 

Shakespeare  was  but  14  years  old  when  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much,  in  such  an  age,  empiricism 
and  quackery  would  prevail  in  default  of  a more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human 
body.  Before  the  Reformation  the  art  of  healing  had 
been  practised  by  the  monks  : that  they  were  often  erudite 
and  skilful  men  according  to  their  lights,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ; but  on  the  other  hand  their  knowledge  was 
exceedingly  limited,  and  their  practice  must  have  been  of 
equivocal  value.  When  the  monastic  institutions  were 
swept  away,  the  healing  art  fell  into  the  hands  of  a few 
regularly  educated  physicians  ;*  these  gentlemen  had 
obtained  their  training  abroad  ; thus  Linacre,  the  first 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  studied  at  Rome, 
Bologna,  and  Florence,  and  Harvey  at  Padua.  Before 
their  time  quacks  -f-  of  all  sorts  abounded  ; of  what  sort 


* By  the  5th  Henry  viii.,  chap.  6,  we  find  there  were  but  twelve  regular 
Surgeons  practising  in  all  London,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Physicians. 

+ To  show  the  kind  of  nostrums  then  given  to  suffering  humanity  I will 
give  you  two  specimens,  one  for  external  and  one  for  internal  use  : they 
are  the  Oil  of  Swallows,  and  the  Usnea  Humana  To  make  the  former  we 
are  told  “to  take  lavender  cotton,  spikenut  grass,  ribwort,  and  twenty  other 
simples,  of  each  a handful ; sage  of  virtue,  camomiles  and  red  roses,  of  each 
two  handsful,  and  twenty  live  swallows  ; beat  all  together  in  a mortar,  add 
a quart  of  neats-foot  oil  or  May-butter,  and  mix.  This  oil  is  exceeding 
sovereign  for  any  broken  bones,  bones  out  of  joint,  or  any  grief  of  the  sinews.” 
The  usnea  humana  is  described  as  “ a moss  two  lines  long,  grown  on 
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they  were  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Burton  (author  of  the  anatomy  of  melancholy)  who  also 
was  a contemporary  of  Shakespeare.  “If  any  physician 
shall  infer  ‘ ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,’  and  be  grieved  that 
I have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I tell  him  in  brief,  he 
does  the  same  by  us  : — I know  many  of  his  sect  who  have 
taken  orders  in  hope  of  a Benefice — ’tis  a common 
transaction  ; and  why  may  not  a melancholy  divine,  who 
can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  profess  Physic  ? Marsilius 
Ficinus  was  ‘semel  et  simul,’  a priest  and  physician,  at 
once  ‘sacerdos  et  medicus,’  and  also  divers  Jesuits  are  at 
this  time  ‘permissu  superiorem,’  chirurgeon’s  panders, 
bawds  and  midwives.  Many  poor  vicars,  for  want  of 
other  means,  are  driven  to  turn  mountebanks,  quack- 
salvers and  empirics  ; and  in  every  village  have  we  not 
wizards,  alchymists,  barbers,  goodwives,  Paracelsians  (as 
they  call  themselves)  possessing  great  skill,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  I marvel  how  they  shall  find  employment?” 
By  way  of  contrast  to  this  general  display  of  ignorance 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  on  which  alone  a rational 
treatment  of  disease  can  be  founded,  let  me  show  you 
how  much  Shakespeare  knew  about  the  physiology  of 
the  human  body,  and  more  especially  of  the  digestive 
process.  I will  read  the  fable  which  Menenius  Agrippa 


the  skulls  of  malefactors  who  have  been  a long  time  exposed  to  the  air. 
This  little  plant  is  found  chiefly  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  the  bodies 
of  men  are  left  hanging  in  chains  for  many  years  after  their  execution.  It  is 
of  a volatile  astringent  nature,  good  for  bleeding  of  the  nose,  and  of  use 
internally  for  epilepsy.”  This  remedy,  horrible  as  it  may  seem,  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  when  other  things  had  failed  it  was  applied  to 
Charles  II.  on  his  death  bed,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  description 
by  Lord  Macaulay  of  that  curious  scene  : — “All  the  medical  men  of  note 
in  London  were  summoned.  Several  of  the  prescriptions  have  been 
preserved ; one  of  them  is  signed  by  fourteen  doctors.  The  patient  was 
bled  largely,  a hot  iron  was  applied  to  his  head,  a loathsome  volatile  salt, 
extracted  from  human  skulls,  was  forced  into  his  mouth.” 
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recounts  to  the  clamorous  and  discontented  Roman 

Citizens  in  Corio/anns,  act  i.,  scene  i. 

There  was  a time  when  all  the  body’s  members 
Rebelled  against  the  belly  ; thus  accused  it : 

That  only  like  a gulf  it  did  remain 
I*  the  midst  o’  the  body,  idle  and  inactive, 

Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 

Like  labour  with  the  rest ; where  (whereas)  the  other  instruments 
Did  see  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 

And  mutually  participate  (participating),  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.  The  belly  answered — 

“True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,”  quoth  he, 

“ That  I receive  the  general  food  at  first, 

Which  you  do  live  upon  ; and  fit  it  is, 

Because  I am  the  store  house  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body  : but,  if  you  do  remember, 

I send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 

Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o’  the  brain  ; 

From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran.” 

If  Shakespeare  did  not  hold  the  profession  of  medicine 
in  the  same  esteem  as  old  Homer,  the  father  of  poetry, 
as  shown  by  his  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  wise 
Nestor  the  memorable  words, 

A wise  physician,  skilled  in  wounds  to  heal, 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal, 

he  did  not  at  any  rate  forget  the  profession  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong  : we  have  six  learned  members 
thereof  and  one  famous  apothecary  standing  out,  as  life- 
like portraits,  amidst  the  vast  array  of  pictures  which  he 
has  painted  for  all  time.  Does  not  Macbeth  boast  of 
two  doctors,  an  English  and  a Scotch  one  ? Have  we 
not  Dr.  Caius  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor?  a worthy 
Physician  in  King  Lear?  another  in  Cymbeline , one 
Cornelius,  a man  learned  in  compounds ; and  lastly, 
Dr.  Butts,  Physician  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  of  most 
sacred  memory?  a type  for  all  Court  Physicians  from 
that  day  to  this. 
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Physic  plays  its  many  parts  in  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
and  is  the  basis  of  more  plots  than  one : that  is  a rare 
distillation  which  Oberon  gives  to  Titania  “to  be  taken 
at  bed  time  Doctor  Cornelius’s  dose  in  Cymbeline  works 
as  much  mischief  to  Imogen  as  the  lean  Apothecary’s 
draught  on  the  amorous  Romeo.  Is  not  the  fair  Helena, 
in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well , daughter  of  Gerard  de 
Narbon,  a physician,  and  able  to  cure  the  King  of 
“ Fistula,”  the  first  and  last  time  probably  that  the  cure  of 
that  extremely  unromantic  complaint  has  formed  the 
basis  of  a five  act  Comedy  ? In  the  same  play  too,  what 
a grand  epitaph  on  a physician  is  given  ! 

He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still, 

If  knowledge  could  have  been  set  up  against  mortality.  —Act  i. 

What  more  can  be  said  of  an  incurable  case  than  the 
following  from  All's  Well  that  E?ids  Well  (act  i.,  sc. 
the  last) : — 

He  and  his  physicians 

Are  of  one  mind  ; he  that  they  cannot  help  him, 

They  that  they  cannot  help. 

What  more  unfavourable  prognosis,  or  to  put  it  more 
simply,  what  description  of  the  last  moments  of  poor 
humanity  can  be  more  accurate  than  that  given  by 
Mrs.  Quickly  of  Sir  John  Falstaff’s  deathbed  (King 
Henry  V.,  act  ii.,  sc.  iii.). 

For  after  I saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers, 
and  smile  upon  his  fingers’  ends,  I knew  there  was  but  one  way : for 
his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a pen,  and  a’  babbled  of  green  fields. 

King  Henry  IV.  (in  the  second  part  of  the  play), 
speaks  of  his  kingdom  as  a doctor  might  discourse 
upon  it. 

Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is  ; what  rank  diseases  grow, 

And  with  what  danger  near  the  heart  of  it. 

Warwick’s  reply  to  the  King’s  speech  is  in  the 
same  vein. 

It  is  but  as  a body  yet  distemper’d  ; 

Which  to  its  former  strength  may  be  restor’d  ; 

With  good  advice  and  little  medicine, 
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I fancy  this  is  the  first  hint  ever  given  of  Homoeopathy. 

In  another  place  in  the  same  play,  (part  i.  act  iii., 
sc.  i.),  a medical  simile  is  used  by  Hotspur  in  his 
address  to  Glendower. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions. 

King  Henry  V.,  too,  says  (act  iv.,  sc.  i.),  respecting 
the  perils  that  beset  the  kingly  state  from  homage 

and  ceremony, 

Think’st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out, 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation. 

That  promptness  and  energy  of  action  are  indispensable 
to  success  in  treating  diseases  is  illustrated  by  the 

following  passages  : — 

The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps. — Liter ece. 

Diseases  desperate  grown 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev’d 
Or  not  at  all. — Hamlet , act  iv.,  sc.  iii. 

Brutus.  Sir,  thy  cold  ways  that  seem  like  prudent  help  are  very 
poisonous  when  the  disease  is  violent.  — Cor.  act  iii.,  sc.  i. 

Many  diseases  are  introduced  to  our  notice  by 
Shakespeare,  and  with  some  of  them  there  is  given  at  the 
same  time  a valuable  hint  as  to  their  pathology  or 

treatment.  Contagious  diseases  and  the  necessity  for 

their  early  treatment  are  thus  referred  to  by  Lord  Sands 
{Henry  VIII.,  act  i.,  sc.  ii.)  “’Tis  time  to  give  them  physic, 
their  diseases  are  so  catching,”  and  in  the  same  play 
(act  v.,  sc.  ii.)  Gardiner  in  urging  the  prosecution  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  says, 

If  we  suffer 

(Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man’s  honour)  this  contagious  sickness, 

Farewell,  all  physic  ! 

Can  any  physician  who  has  watched  a case  of  fever, 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Cardinal  Pandulph: — 

Before  the  curing  of  a strong  disease, 

Even  at  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 

The  fit  is  strongest. — King  John,  act  iii.,  sc.  iv. 
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How  few  could  in  the  present  day  give  a better  account 
of  an  apoplectic  attack  and  its  causation  than  that  of 
Falstaff : — 

An’t  please  your  lordship.  This  apoplexy  is  as  I take  it  a kind  of 
lethargy  ; a kind  of  sleeping  of  the  brain. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the 
brain  ; I have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen ; it  is  a kind  of  deafness. 
King  Henry  IV,  2nd  part,  act  i.,  sc.  ii. 

There  is  a striking  analogy  to  this  passage  in 
Coriolanus  (act  iv.,  sc.  v.),  “Peace  is  a very  apoplexy, 
lethargy;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.” 

Thersites,  the  “deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian  ” seems 
to  have  had  a very  large  category  of  diseases  in  his  ken. 
In  the  2nd  act  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  he  chaffs  Ajax, 
thus: — “Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils?  full,  all  over, 
generally  ? And  those  boils  did  run.  Then  would  come 
some  matter  from  him : I see  none  now.”  While  in  the 
5 th  act  he  spits  out  at  Patroclus,  who  was  himself  a 
surgeon,  the  disgraceful  accusation  that  he  was  Achilles’ 
male  varlet,  and  the  following  choice  collection  of  maladies 
on  being  asked  by  Patroclus,  “What’s  the  news?” 


Now  the  rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures, 
catarrhs,  loads  o’  gravel  i’  the  back,  lethargies,  cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt- 
rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthumes,  sciaticas,  lime- 
kilns i’  the  palm,  incurable  bone-ache,  and  the  rivelled  fee-simple  of  the 
tetter,  take  and  take  again  such  preposterous  discoveries. 

We  find  Nestor,  the  philosopher,  skilled  alike  in 
war  and  council,  after  hearing  Ulysses’  “ tale  of  length,” 
summed  up  in  the  pithy  peroration,  “Troy  in  our 
weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength,”  saying, 

Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover’d 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 


Agamemnon  at  once  asks 

The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 

What  is  the  remedy 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  i.,  sc.  iii. 

In  the  same  play  we  come  across  a reference  to 
grief  or  trouble  as  a causation  of  jaundice,  a circumstance 
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now  generally  recognised,  but  which  then  could  hardly 
have  been  fully  known  even  by  physicians.  Agamemnon 
demands  of  the  princes  assembled  before  his  tent, 

Princes,  what  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks? 

In  the  fifth  act,  sc.  iii.,  will  also  be  found  an  allusion 

by  Pandarus,  to  the  following  diseases  : — 

A whoreson  ptisick,  and  a rheum  in  my  eyes  too,  and  such  an  ache  in 
my  bones,  that,  unless  a man  were  cursed,  I cannot  tell  what  to  think  on ’t. 

The  frequent  references  to  fevers  and  infectious 
diseases  need  not  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  how 
often  they  visited  these  shores  and  what  havoc  they 
made  at  that  period.  Defoe,  in  a succeeding  age,  sketched 
for  us  the  plague,  which  was  a putrid  typhus.  These 
diseases  generally  came,  as  now  they  come,  from  the  east 
by  way  of  the  south  of  Europe,  so  we  are  not  surprised 
at  Caliban’s  maligant  wish. 

A south  wind  blow  on  ye 
And  blister  you  all  o’er. — Tempest,  act  i.,  sc.  ii. 

or  at  Marcius’s  exclamation  of  hatred  and  bitterness 
to  the  Roman  soldiers. 

All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you — Boils  and  plagues 

Plaster  you  o’er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr’d 

Further  than  seen  and  one  infect  another 

Against  the  wind  a mile  ! — Coriolanus,  act  i.,  sc.  iv. 

The  melancholy  Jacques  must  have  had  not  a little 
faith  in  his  own  ability,  and  also  in  the  value  of  his 
own  prescriptions,  when  he  tells  the  Duke — 

Give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  sc.  vii. 

Shakespeare  many  times  brings  surgery  to  bear  in 
illustrating  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life : thus  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (act  ii.,  sc.  ii.)  occurs  the  well  known  line, 
“ He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a wound,”  and  in 
Othello  (act  ii.,  sc.  iii.)  the  wily  Iago  says  to  Roderigo  ; 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 

Thou  know’st  we  work  by  wit  and  not  by  witchcraft. 
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Does  not  every  physician  recognise  the  fact  that 
“Care’s  an  enemy  to  life”  ( Twelfth  Night , act  i.,  sc.  iii.), 
and  that  “ Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow’s  sharp 
sustaining  ” ( Lucrece) ; while  on  the  other  hand  daily 
experience  shows  us  that  “A  light  heart  lives  long” 
( Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.,  sc.  ii.),  and  that 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven. 

Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  i.,  sc.  i. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  aphorism, 
“ Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions  ” ( Comedy  of  Errors, 
act  v.,  sc.  i.) 

The  early  death  of  precocious  children,  like  little 
Paul  in  “Dombey  and  Son,”  or  Nell  in  “Master  Humphrey’s 
Clock,”  is  thus  touched  upon  in  King  Richard  III. 
(act  iii.,  sc.  i.),  “ So  wise,  so  young,  they  say  do  ne’er  live 
long.” 

Is  there  any  one  who  has  long  suffered  from  toothache 
who  will  not  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Leonato  : 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  v.,  sc.  i. 

The  tooth-ache  is  alleged  by  Benedick  in  the  same  play 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  distraction,  when  Don  Pedro  says, 
“ Draw  it Benedick  impatiently  exclaims,  “ Hang  it,” 
when  Claudio  tauntingly  tells  him,  “ You  must  hang  it  first, 
and  draw  it  afterwards.”  This  hanging  it,  I take  it  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  key,  the  vile  instrument  by  which, 
then  and  long  afterwards,  teeth  were  extracted  from 
the  jaws  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  tooth-ache. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  is  often  suggested  by  Shake- 
speare, and  not  unfrequently  with  great  judgment.  “Your 
plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  a broken  shin.” — Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  i.,  sc.  ii.  While  Hotspur  recounts  how,  when 
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he  was  “breathless  and  faint,”  leaning  upon  his  sword, 
“Came  there  a certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress’d,”  who 
roused  his  ire  by  telling  him,  amongst  other  things,  that 

The  sovereign’s!  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise. 

K.  Henry  IV.,  act  i.,  sc.  iii. 

Who  but  one  well  versed  in  surgery  would  have  been 
such  an  adept  in  the  alleviation  of  the  agony  of  burns 
by  the  use  of  hot  applications  as  to  know  that 

Fire  cools  fire 

Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burnt. 

King  John,  act  iii.,  sc.  i. 

Who  but  a surgeon  would  be  aware  that  new  life  follows 
the  throwing  off  of  dead  tissue  in  severe  injuries  or  burns  ? 
Probably  no  pathological  process  was  ever  so  succinctly 
or  beautifully  described  as  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  organs  though  defunct  and  dead  before 

Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 

With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerety. — Henry  V.,  act  iv.,  sc.  i. 

How  little  is  it  generally  understood  that  licking  of  a 
wound  is  “ ’gainst  venomed  sores  the  only  sovereign 
plaster.” — Venus  and  Adonis,  stanza  153. 

The  operation  known  as  the  Caesarean  Section,  by 
which  in  certain  rare  cases  of  obstructed  labour,  the  child  is 
saved  at  the  risk  of  the  mother’s  life,  was  evidently 
understood  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  effect  of  the  recital 
by  Macduff  of  how  he  “ was  from  his  mother’s  womb 
untimely  ripp’d  ” is  sufficient,  following  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  other  part  of  the  witches’  prophecy,  to  unnerve 
Macbeth,  and  make  him  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Macduff’s 
avenging  sword. 

The  operation  of  venesection  is  evidently  alluded  to 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida  when  Ajax,  giving  vent  to  his 
anger  against  Achilles  (act  i.,  sc.  i.)  says,  “ I will  let  his 
humours  blood;”  on  which  the  king  Agamemnon  utters 
the  following  laconic  aside : “ He’ll  be  physician  that 
should  be  the  patient.” 
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The  following  passage  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
itch  was  a familiar  disease  in  Shakespeare’s  days. 
Marcius  says  to  the  citizens — 

What’s  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues  ? 

That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 

Make  yourselves  scabs. — Coriolanus,  act  i.,  sc.  i. 

He  also  chides  them  with  the  penalty  which  would  accrue 
from  gratifying  their  own  passions  in  these  pregnant 
words  : 

Your  affections  are 

A sick  man’s  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil. 

The  whole  play  of  Coriolanus  abounds  with  illustrations 
drawn  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of 
surgery.  Making  light  of  his  wounds,  Marcius  says  : 

The  blood  I drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me. 

And  again,  protesting  against  the  Consulate,  which  his 
friends  offer  him — 

I have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remembered. 

Cominius.  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  gainst  ingratitude, 

And  tent  themselves  with  death. 

The  effect  of  good  news  from  his  old  friend  Coriolanus 
is  thus  feelingly  expressed  by  Menenius  : 

A letter  for  me  ! it  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years’  health  ; in 
which  time  I will  make  a lip  at  the  physician  : the  most  sovereign  pre- 
scription in  Galen  is  but  empericutic  (empirical)  to  this  preservative  (com- 
pared with  this),  of  no  better  report  than  a horse  drench. 

Again  the  old  man’s  joy  finds  vent  when  he  hears  of 
Coriolanus’  return,  thus — 

Marcius  is  coming  home  : he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud.  Where  is 
he  wounded  ? 

His  mother,  Volumnia,  replies — 

I’  the  shoulder  and  i’  the  left  arm.  There  will  be  large  cicatrices  to 
shew  the  people  when  he  shall  stand  for  his  place  (as  consul). 

The  advantage  of  conservative  surgery  finds  expression 

in  the  following  passages  : — 
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Sicinius.  He’s  a disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Menenius.  Oh  he’s  a limb  that  has  but  a disease  ; 

Mortal,  to  cut  it  off  ; to  cure  it  easy. 

Menenius.  The  service  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren’d  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Brutus.  We’ll  hear  no  more. 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence  ; 

Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 

Spread  farther. — Coriolanus,  act  iii.,  sc.  i. 

The  importance  of  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  diseases  is  thus  frequently 
suggested : — 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

Whiles  rank  corruption,  running  all  within,  infects  unseen. — 

Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  iv. 

Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red  after  the  Danish  sword. — 

Hamlet,  act  iv.,  sc.  iii. 

King.  Like  the  owner  of  a foul  disease  to  keep  it  from  divulging,  let 
it  feed  ever  on  the  pit  of  life. — Hamlet,  act  iv.,  sc.  i. 

The  following  short  extract  from  Othello  (act  v.,  sc.  i.), 
seems  to  show  that  Shakespeare  not  only  understood  the 
binding  up  of  wounds,  but  that  he  also  knew  how  to  stop 
haemorrhage  by  compression  of  the  main  arteries  of  the 
limb  with  an  extemporised  tourniquet.  After  Iago  has 
cut  Cassio  behind  in  the  leg,  he  treacherously  asks  him, 
“ How  is  it,  brother?”  Cassio  then  says,  “my  leg  is  cut  in 
two.”  Iago  at  once  proffers  his  services;  “Heaven  forbid,” 
“I’ll  bind  it  with  my  shirt,”  and  a few  minutes  after, 
“Lend  me  a garter;  so,  Oh!  for  a chair,  to  bear  him 
easily  hence.”  “I’ll  fetch  the  general’s  surgeon.” 

Another  hint  of  the  necessity  for  surgical  assistance  in 
cases  where  blood  is  likely  to  be  spilt  is  given  in  the 
Trial  Scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  when  Portia  tells 
Shylock — 

Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shakespeare  in  many  ways  shows  a knowledge  of  the 
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virtues  of  plants  and  simples,  and  his  appreciation 
of  them. 

Oh  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Romeo  and  Juliet , act  ii.,  sc.  iii. 

The  efficacy  of  plants  in  making  the  air  healthy,  a fact 
due  to  their  giving  out  oxygen,  which  is  even  now  not 
universally  recognised,  is  thus  alluded  to : 

Their  verdure  still  endure 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year. 

Venus  and  Adonis , stanza  85. 

How  this  knowledge  was  acquired  he  tells  us  in  this 
sublime  passage,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  true 
student  of  nature. 

I have, 

Together  with  my  practice,  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones  ; 

And  I can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures. 

Pericles  act  iii.,  sc.  ii. 

Iago  uses  the  following  expressive  simile,  “ The  food 
that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to 
him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida"  ( Othello , act  i.,  sc.  iii.), 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  bitterness  of  colocynth  or 
bitter  apple. 

Friar  Laurence  (. Romeo  and  fuliet,  act  ii.,  sc.  iii),  after 
gathering  “baleful  weeds  and  precious  juiced  flowers,”  on 
taking  up  one  of  the  latter,  which  was  probably,  judging 
from  its  subsequent  effects  on  Juliet,  a specimen  of 
the  papaver  somniferum. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  power  : 

For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part ; 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  kind  of  medicaments 
then  in  vogue.  When  the  Abbess  chides  Adriana 
( Comedy  of  Errors , act  v.,  sc.  i.),  for  wanting  to  attend 
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her  husband,  “be  his  nurse,  diet  his  sickness,”  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

I will  not  let  him  stir 

Till  I have  used  the  approved  means  I have 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs  and  holy  prayers 
To  make  of  him  a formrd  man  again. 

Shakespeare’s  acquaintance  with  drugs  and  their 
properties  was  by  no  means  limited,  and  it  would  appear 
that  many  of  the  remedies  then  in  vogue  still  hold  their 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeia  : thus  Macbeth  asks  his 
physician,  who  has  just  told  him  of  his  wife’s  “ thick- 
coming fancies,”  while  his  own  mind  is  intent  on  the 
coming  battle, 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 

Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? 

And  again  he  returns  to  the  same  subject : 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 

The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 

And  purge  it  to  a sound  and  pristine  health, 

I would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 

Banquo,  after  listening  with  Macbeth  to  the  witches’ 
prophesies,  says, 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? — Macbeth,  act  i.,  sc.  iii. 

This  “ insane  root  ” was  henbane,  which  at  that  time 
had  the  credit  of  taking  away  wit  and  reason,  and 
breeding  madness.  It  is  again  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare 
in  Hamlet  (act  i.,  sc.  v.),  where  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s 
father  attributes  his  death  to  its  means. 

U pon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a vial, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ; whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 

That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body, 

And  with  a sudden  vigour  it  does  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  (».£.,  acid)  droppings  into  milk 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  : so  did  it  mine. 
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Shakespeare  in  this  description  was  following  the  idea 
handed  down  from  Pliny,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  oil 
extracted  from  henbane  when  dropped  into  the  ear. 
It  is  even  now  used  as  a sedative,  though  its  effects 
are  judged  to  be  less  potent  than  those  formerly  ascribed 
to  it. 

Hemlock,  another  sleep-producing  and  poisonous  drug, 
is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Shakespeare.  The 
witches  in  Macbeth  use  it  as  one  of  the  ingredients  for 
their  weird  kettle-drum. 

Root  of  hemlock,  digg’d  i’  the  dark. 

Cordelia  describes  her  father  wandering  about 

Mad  as  the  vexed  sea. 

Crowned  with  rank  furmiter  and  furrow-weeds, 

With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnel...  King  Lear,  act  iv.,  sc.  iv. 

All  these  are  plants  having  poisonous,  bitter  and 
distracting  properties,  and  are  emblematical  of  the  sources 
and  variety  of  the  madness  under  which  the  old  and 
unhappy  King  Lear  was  labouring. 

Shakespeare  was  no  ascetic,  as  we  know  from  his  history. 
Does  he  not  himself  say,  “Good  wine  is  a good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used.” — ( Othello , act  ii.,  sc.  iii.) : and 
yet  from  his  works  the  advocates  of  temperance  might 
cull  abundant  texts  on  which  to  lecture. 

The  evils  that  result  from  intemperance  and  gluttony 
have  never  been  painted  by  a firmer  or  more  vigorous 
pencil,  and  every  medical  man  must  admit  the  importance 
and  reality  of  the  illustrations  he  has  given  us. 

Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 

The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne 

And  fall  of  many  Kings. 

Macbeth,  act  iv.,  sc.  iii. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 

King  Mar,  act  v.,  sc.  iii. 

Ask  God  for  temperance ; that’s  the  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires. — Henry  VIII.,  act  i.,  sc.  i. 
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Cassio’s  soliloquy  on  the  perils  resulting  from  abuse  of 
uvine  is  “familiar  in  their  [i.e.  the  teetotal  lecturers’]  mouths 
, as  household  words.” 

O that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
tbrains  ! 

And  again, 

O thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine ! if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known 
1 by,  let  us  call  thee  devil.— Othello,  act  ii.,  sc.  iii. 

lago.  Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your  lips  ? Would  they  were  clyster 
pipes  for  your  sake  ! — Ibid , act  ii.,  sc.  i. 

While  on  the  other  hand,  and  by  way  of  contrast  to 
this  coarseness,  what  can  be  more  touching,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  truthful,  than  the  explanation  which 
old  Adam  gives  of  the  strength  and  lustiness  he  enjoys 
in  the  very  winter  of  his  life  owing  to  his  temperate 
habits. 

For  in  my  youth  I never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a lusty  winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly. 

As  You  Like  It , act  ii.,  sc.  iii. 

The  subtle  and  almost  imperceptible  way  in  which  evil 
habits  grow  on  a man  is  thus  pithily  expressed  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona , act  v.,  sc.  i. 

How  use  doth  breed  a habit  in  a man. 

That  even  our  most  cherished  passions  and  vices  may 
however  have  a curb  put  on  them  is  suggested  by  the 
lines, 

It  is  a custom 

More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Hamlet,  act  i.,  sc.  iv. 

The  Gout,  which  was  doubtless  as  common  a disease  in 
Shakespeare’s  days  as  now,  is  often  used  as  an  illustration  : 
Orlando  asks  Rosalind — 

Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

She  wittily  replies — 

With  a priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a rich  n;an  that  hath  not  the 
gout : for  the  one  sleeps  easily  because  he  cannot  study ; and  the  other 
lives  merrily  because  he  feels  no  pain. — As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.,  sc.  ii. 
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The  circumstance  that  this  disease  has  a predilection 
for  the  great  toe,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  bound  to  the 
severity  of  the  pain  produced  by  it,  and  also  the 
life-long  character  of  the  disease,  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  passages.  Falstaff  apostrophises  thus  : — 

A pox  of  this  gout  or  a gout  of  this  pox  ! for  the  one  or  the  other 
plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe. — King  Henry  IV , 2nd  part,  act  i.,  sc.  v. 

May  we  not  glean  from  this  soliloquy  that  the  old 
libertine  had,  in  addition  to  his  paying  the  penalty 
attending  on  his  gross  living,  also  suffered  from  his 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex. 

Friend  hast  thou  none  ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo  and  the  rheum,  [all  hereditary  diseases] 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  iii.,  sc.  i. 

Posthumus,  in  the  middle  of  his  misfortunes,  exclaims  : 

Yet  am  I better 

Than  one  that’s  sick  of  the  gout ; since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity  than  be  cured 
By  the  sure  physician,  Death. 

Cymbeline,  act  v.,  sc.  iv. 

There  is  a distinct  allusion  to  syphilis  and  its  causation 
in  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  (act  ii.,  sc.  4*) 
Falstaff  says  to  Doll  Tear-Sheet— 

You  make  fat  rascals,  Mistress  Doll. 

Doll  answers — 

I make  them ! Gluttony  and  disease  make  them  : I make  them  not. 

Falstaff  then  remarks— 

If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you  help  to  make  the  diseases, 
Doll  : we  catch  of  you,  Doll ; we  catch  of  you  ; grant  that,  my  poor  virtue, 
grant  that. 

Of  hydrophobia  and  its  dangers  we  get  a hint  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  (act  v.,  sc.  i.),  where  the  abbess  tells 

Adrian — , . , 

The  venom  clamours  of  a jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a mad  dog  s tooth. 

Shakespeare  could  make  a joke  out  of  any  subject,  no 

matter  how  dry  or  unpromising,  but  no  one  before  or 
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-since  has  ever  made  such  fun  as  he  did  of  the  surgeon’s 
art.  Thus,  in  fulius  Ccesar  (act  i.,  sc.  i.),  when  Flavius  asks : 
“Thou  art  a cobbler,  art  thou  citizen?”  The  cobbler 
1 replies:  “I  am,  indeed,  sir,  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when 
1 they  are  in  great  danger  I re-cover  them.” 

In  Twelfth  Night  (act  i.,  sc.  i.),  anent  the  debauch  of 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  and  Sir  Toby  Belch,  when  both 
arrive  on  the  scene  with  bloody  cox-combs , Sebastian  calls 
out,  “ For  the  love  of  God,  a surgeon.”  Sir  Toby  hiccups 
out,  “Sot!  didst  see  Dick  Surgeon,  sot,”  when  the  clown 
replies  (in  Ercles  vein)  “Oh,  he’s  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an 
hour  agone  ; his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i’  the  morning.” 
Another  joke  against  the  surgeon’s  practice  occurs  in 
the  Tempest  (act  ii.,  sc.  i.),  when  Gonzalo  says, 

My  Lord  Sebastian,  you  rub  the  sore 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Sebastian  answers,  “Very  well;”  when  Antonio  chimes 
in  with  the  cutting  remark:  “And  most  chirurgeonly.” 
Few  can  be  facetious  when  they  have  received  their 
quietus  from  cold  steel  ; and  yet  Mercutio,  exhibiting  the 
ruling  passion  strong  even  when  he  was  at  death’s  door, 
and  true  to  the  jocund  spirit  which  had  been  his  through 
life,  tells  Romeo,  when  he  says,  “ Courage,  man,  the  hurt 
cannot  be  much.”  “No,  ’tis  not  so  deep  as  a well,  nor  so 
wide  as  a church  door;  but  ’tis  enough:  ’twill  serve  : ask 
for  me  to-morrow  and  you  will  find  me  a grave  man.” 

The  passage  reminds  one  of  Hood’s  joke  at  his  own 
expense,  when  towards  the  close  of  his  last  illness,  a 
mustard  plaster  was  about  to  be  applied  to  his  poor 
wasted  chest;  “So  much  mustard,  and  so  little  meat.” 

I do  not  purpose  on  this  occasion,  as  I have  been 
rather  looking  at  Shakespeare  from  a surgeon’s  point  of 
view  than  from  a psychologist’s,  to  say  anything  of  his 
wonderful  portrayal  of  the  different  varieties  of  madness, 
though  perhaps  he  gives  in  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Ophelia, 
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Lady  Macbeth,  and  Cassandra,  the  most  wonderful  of  ; 
the  illustrations  of  mental  disease  with  which  the  world 
has  yet  been  furnished.  It  is  a subject  too  wide  and  too 
difficult  also,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  limited  space  of 
time  at  my  disposal ; but  in  nothing  is  his  description  of 
the  saddest  phases  of  poor  humanity  so  perfect  as  in  his 
delineation  of  “ the  mind  diseased.” 

That  sweetest  and  most  sovereign  reason 
Like  sweet  hells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Hamlet,  act  iii.,  sc.  i. 

It  would,  however,  scarcely  be  right  to  leave  the 
subject  of  Shakespeare  as  a surgeon,  without  saying  a 
few  words  respecting  the  beauty  and  infinity  of  his 
references  to  the  “ Last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange 
eventful  history,”  with  which  every  surgeon  is  unhappily 
too  familiar.  He  wisely  reminds  us  that  though 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. 

Cymbeline,  act  v.,  sc.  iv. 

He  comforts  the  miserable  with  the  assurance,  “ that 
they  have  no  other  medicine,  but  only  hope.” 

He  warns  us  that  “ the  sense  of  death  is  most  in 
apprehension.”  That  we  may  be  prepared  for  it,  and 
that  we  may  meet  it  with  resignation,  he  gives  us  that 
most  excellent  piece  of  advice  conveyed  in  King  Henry 
the  Fifth’s  address  to  his  soldiers  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  (act  v.,  sc.  i.) 

Therefore  should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his 
bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  : and  dying  so,  death  is  to  him  y 
advantage;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such 
preparation  was  gained. 

Lastly,  in  the  midst  our  afflictions  and  troubles  he  bids 

us  ever  in  faith  to  look  upwards  : 

Now,  God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair. 

King  Henry  VII.,  Tart  ii.,  act  ii.,  sc.  i. 


